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We have already seen that there was, at an early period, a 
book of the Law ascribed to Moses, containing a revelation 
of religious truth. Whether the ritual was also established 
by him is deemed another question. We believe that it was ; — 

First, because this was the only means by which a true 
worship could be maintained. The great problem (if we may 
be allowed the expression) for Moses to solve, was, how would 
it be possible to establish in the minds of the Jews, a firm be- 
lief in an invisible Being whose Providential care was con- 
tinually over them, and to whom their reverence, obedience, 
and worship were due, when the tendency was so strong to 
idol-worship? Would a simple revelation of the truth be 
sufficient? Such a revelation had already been made to the 
Patriarchs ; but when Moses was first to bear a message from 
God to his countrymen, he inquires, ‘‘ When they ask me His 
name, what shall I say unto them?” showing that whatever 
knowledge was once possessed of the Supreme Being, their 
present conceptions, if indeed they had any properly so called, 
were extremely vague and imperfect. Miracles alone would 
not answer the desired end, for not even the thunders and 
lightnings of Sinai could restrain them from their idolatrous 
practices. Neither of them, nor both of them combined, was 
sufficient. They needed something in addition, which by 
acting upon their imaginations and senses, in connexion with 
the facts of their own peculiar history, should gradually lead 
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their minds to the acknowledgment of an unseen Divinity. 
This the ritual was designed to effect. It was a slow process, 
the work of ages ; but the result showed the profound wisdom 
and wonderful inspiration of its great originator. If we follow 
this people in their history from the time of Moses, we shall 
see how exactly the observance of the ritual and the purity 
of their worship corresponded. During the period when the 
Judges ruled, the observance of the Law was seemingly very 
imperfect, and in striking conformity was their worship of the 
one true God. ‘They were continually relapsing to idolatry. 
Afterwards, while under the rule of the Kings, we find they 
had attained to a much better practice of it, and the improve- 
ment in their worship was in a corresponding ratio. ‘The 
tribe of Judah particularly, which there is every reason to 
suppose adhered more closely to the Law, maintained for a 
good part of the time a true worship, while the others, which 
there is equal reason to suppose disregarded it, were almost 
the whole time given to heathenish practices. After the cap- 
tivity, and the re-establishment of the people in their native 
land, the Law became settled upon a firm basis. It had taken 
hold of their affections, its superiority to every other form 
of religion was seen and acknowledged, its rites were more 
carefully observed, and from that time there were no more re- 
lapses to idolatry : at least none that were general. 

We find, then, that in order to the maintenance of a true 
worship, rites and forms were necessary. Indeed, how can we 
suppose it to have been otherwise? There is not a religion 
on earth, and we believe, never has been, that could dispense 
with them. A religion without forms would be an anomaly. 
Even Christianity which, better than any other, is able to do 
without them, has hitherto sanctioned their use, and probably 
will for a long time to come. Can it be reasonably supposed 
then that Moses would have been commissioned to give a reli- 
gion to the Jews, without being empowered also to institute 
those forms which should be necessary in order to have it gain 
an entrance into their minds, and effect there its elevating and 
purifying purposes? If not, we must conclude of necessity 
that the ritual contained in the Pentateuch is the one given by 
Moses. ‘To suppose that a ritual divinely sanctioned was lost, 
while one of human invention. was preserved in its place, 
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would be absurd. But these forms, however necessary, were 
not all-sufficient. Some system of instruction was needed, to 
preserve a knowledge of the being and providence of God 
and the obligations due to Him. The paucity of books at 
that period must have made the diffusion of instruction by 
their general use extremely improbable. In the absence of 
such means, what better substitute could be provided than the 
institution of those feasts which were to be observed with so 
much solemnity? By these the people were brought together 
to commemorate the great events of their national history, to 
recount God’s wonderful dealings towards them, and to hear 
the reading of the Law, by which they should gather fresh 
incentives to obedience. 

Another requisite to perpetuating a knowledge of the Deity 
was the preservation of the Jews as a distinct people. | It 
needs no very acute discernment to perceive how necessary 
such a provision should have been, and how well the various 
parts of the ritual, especially those relating to purification, were 
calculated to secure that end. ‘There is no good reason for 
supposing that the Jews could long retain any just conceptions 
of the Supreme Being, after their own peculiar rites had fal- 
len into disuse and their existence as a separate nation should 
have become extinct. A glance at the history of the ten 
tribes will afford us some light on this point. It is well 
known that Jeroboam, soon after the secession, fearing that he 
should lose his influence with the people, if they were suffered 
to perform their accustomed worship at Jerusalem, set up his 
calves at Bethel and persuaded the ten tribes to perform their 
worship there. Of course there could have been no proper 
observance of the Law from that time ; and, as a consequence, 
they became, not only extinct as a nation, but lost all true 
knowledge they once possessed of the existence and character 
of the Deity. These observations seem to us to cover nearly 
the whole ground as regards the Levitical Law, and when it 
is considered that this is the only medium through which a 
knowledge of God has been preserved among mankind, that 
a part of the nation who disregarded this law, relapsed into 
idolatry and was lost as a distinct people, ought we not to be 
slow to call anything that relates to it “trivial? and unwor- 
thy our attention? Supposing, then, as we do suppose, that 
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it was the mission of Moses to introduce to the world a knowl- 
edge of the being and attributes of God: finding the Law 
calculated to secure that end, that the record ascribes this 
Law to him, and that no other person appears in the history, 
to whom it can be consistently ascribed, are we not justified 
in the conclusion that he was its author? There are three ' 
other objections adduced by Mr. Norton to this view of the 
Levitical Law, which require some notice ; and with a glance 
at these we shall bring to a close what we have to say on this 
branch of our subject. 

The first of these objections is, that the prophets did not re- 
gard the Law as binding. In answer to this we remark, as 
has appeared elsewhere, that it was not their purpose to en- 
force an observance of the ritual, so much as to prevent its de- 
generating into mere formalism. Ina multitude of forms there 
is always this danger ; and we can see and admire the wisdom 
of that Providence that raised up, as the times demanded, an 
order of men who should rebuke this spirit, and keep alive the 
conviction, that unless the moral law was observed the cere- 
monial would be useless. Religious instruction formed pro- 
perly no part of the priest’s duties, farther than it was connect- 
ed with the ritual. The offices of the priest and prophet were 
different, but not antagonistic. In Christ they seem to have 
been united ; that is, he gave his sanction to forms in some 
measure, and he was also the great Teacher of religion. In 
this respect Christian teachers have followed his example, and 
hence, we hear them frequently, though by no means denying 
the utility of forms, warning men against relying upon them 
as a substitute for true religion. It is presumed no stronger 
language can be found in the Prophets in reference to the 
observance of the Jewish ritual, than can be found in the 
writings of many divines of the present day, in regard to the 
worthlessness of forms among us, in the absence of the true 
spirit of religion. 

Again: it is said that a sect called the Essenes did not ob- 
serve the Levitical Law, and that as they are spoken of with 
approbation by Jewish historians, therefore it was not proba- 
bly a divine institution. 1 

From the accounts we have of this sect, its members seem 
to have kept themselves in a good measure secluded from the 
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world. They were simple and quiet in their mode of life, and 
remarkable for the uprightness and purity of their conduct. 
It is supposed that such a sect would not be regarded with 
complacency if the Levitical Law was a divine institution. 
But surely it cannot be surprising that a body of men, who, it 
might be, had attained to a more spiritual conception of the 
Law than others, should drop the outward symbol as for them 
unnecessary. Has not the sect a good counterpart in this res- 
pect, in the Friends of the present day? and yet who of us 
questions their Christian excellence, or thinks of maintaining, 
from their practice, that baptism and the sacrament are not 
Christian ordinances ? 

It is said, also, that there is no proof that the art of writing 
was known to Moses, and therefore that we cannot be sure 
that what was ascribed to him was really his work. This ob- 
jection applies of course to the whole Pentateuch. On this 
point, we beg permission to say that it seems not quite fair to 
question the truth of another’s word, unless we have the 
means of making good our accusation. When aman, supposed 
to have been guilty of some crime, is brought to trial, and 
pleads “ not guilty,” his word is supposed to be good until it 
is proved to the contrary. We would apply the same princi- 
ple here. Prove to us beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
art of writing was not known to Moses, and we will acknowl- 
edge that we have no certain means of knowing that he was 
the author of the Levitical Law. It will hardly do, to say 
that it was not known to other nations, and that therefore it 
could not have been known to the Jews. Moses, we all be- 
lieve, was supernaturally endowed to communicate a revela- 
tion ; may we not suppose that he should have been also su- 
pernaturally endowed, if necessary, to record that revelation ? 
Can it be believed that the knowledge of God would have 
been preserved in anything like the purity that it was, had no 
record been made of the revelation through Moses? Judging 
from what we know of the past history of the Jews, we find 
not the least ground for such a conclusion. Grant a revelation 
any better suited to the wants and capacities of the people, 
than that made through the Patriarchs, and you must grant 
the record also. It would be idle to suppose that the nume- 
rous rites and ceremonies of the ritual, together with the civil 
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laws and the moral precepts, should be left to so uncertain a 
means of preservation as mere tradition. 'The tendency to 
corruption was too great to admit of that. Even in our day, 
with all the light we have, it would be considered a dangerous 
experiment to give up the record and trust to tradition. But, 
besides this, it has already appeared that there was a written 
law anterior to the reign of David, and we can scarcely look 
for so important an event as the introduction of the art of writ- 
ing during the dark period that intervened between the pro- 
mulgation of the Law, and the first kings of Israel. We are 
compelled therefore to refer it to the time of Moses. 

We cannot but observe, moreover, that the remarks of Pro- 
fessor Stuart on this point, in his recent work on the Old 
Testament, seem to put the matter beyond doubt without a 
resort to miraculous agency. 

We must still believe, therefore, notwithstanding the endea- 
vor of Mr. Norton to prove the contrary, that the Levitical 
Law was from Moses. By adopting any other conclusion, we 
but involve ourselves in greater difficulties than we find in 
adhering to this. 

Our limits will not permit us to notice the almost number- 
less objections brought forward against various portions of the 
Pentateuch. They may be comprised perhaps under two gen- 
eral heads. First, the accounts are many of them incredible. 
Secondly, they give us wrong impressions of the Divine char- 
acter. This objection applies, it is presumed, not only to the 
historical part of the Pentateuch but to some of the laws also. 

Our reply to the first objection is this: if we admit the 
possibility of miracles we admit the possibility of all miracles. 
It was a remark of Jean Paul Richter that “ the admission of a 
thing inexplicable warrants the belief in every other.” It is 
as easy for me to believe that the sea was divided, as that one 
could walk upon its waves without artificial means of support. 
It is no more incredible that a nation should be sustained upon 
manna, than that five thousand people should be fed with five 
loaves of bread ; and so of other miraculous accounts. We 
ought not then surely to object to an account as incredible, 
merely because it is not naturally possible. ‘True,’ we are 
told, ‘ but suppose the character of the miracle does not war- 
rant our belief in it.’ To this we reply, that we may not be 
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competent judges as to the kind of miracles required for any 
particular age of the world. The miracles of Christ were be- 
neficent, those of Elijah, some of them at least, were of a vin- 
dictive character. The most of those recorded in the Old 
Testament were calculated to inspire the witnesses of them 
with wonder, veneration and awe. If they sometimes involv- 
ed a loss of life, or appear to us otherwise not in harmony 
with the Divine character, we ought not surely, with our lim- 
ited knowledge, and feeble powers of comprehension, to ven- 
ture the assertion, either that they were unworthy of belief, or 
not adapted to the end for which they were wrought. 

The other objection that lies against many of the accounts 
in the Pentateuch and makes them unworthy of confidence, is 
that they give us wrong impressions of the Divine character. 
That there are things difficult to be explained we are free to 
admit ; but it by no means follows that they are incapable 
of satisfactory explanation. One thing is certain ; much al- 
lowance should be made for the ancient manner of speaking 
and writing. It should be considered that the Jews at this 
period were just emerging from the darkness of heathenism, to 
a perception of the one true God. They had but a scanty 
knowledge of him or of his works. Nature was to them com- 
paratively a sealed book. They seem scarcely to have had an 
idea that all her wonderful processes were brought about and 
governed by unalterable laws ; and hence many times, events 
natural, as well as miracles, seem to have been regarded as 
taking place through the direct agency of God. We cannot 
do better than to quote Mr. Norton’s own words in reference to 
this point. Speaking of the Jewish historians he says, “ Ac- 
customed to the habitual contemplation of God as the author 
of all things, deeply penetrated by a sense of the marvellous 
circumstances under which their nation existed, and regarding 
it as the object of his special providence, they naturally refer- 
red directly to Him whatever affected its condition and what- 
ever seemed to them a manifestation of his pleasure or dis- 
pleasure. This state of mind they of course shared with their 
countrymen. We have scarcely entered on the Book of Sam- 
uel before we find it related that ‘the elders of Israel said, 
Wherefore hath the Lord smitten us to-day before the Philis- 
times?’ The same mode of conception and style of narrative 
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appear throughout the history. To remark on one of the 
passages by which the early Fathers were embarrassed, it is 
said that ‘an evil spirit from the Lord troubled Saul.’ A 
modern historian might express the same event by saying that 
Saul became subject to temporary insanity. A religious man, 
if he wished to present the fact under a religious aspect, would 
now say that in the providence of God Saul was thus afflicted. 
The last mode of expression would differ from that used by 
the Jewish historian, not only in putting aside the agency 
of an evil spirit, but also in not directly referring the effect to 
God.” There are many passages in the Pentateuch containing 
similar difficulties, which, if a like principle of interpretation 
were applied, would disappear. Should we not pause then 
before adopting the rash conclusion that there is no truth in 
them ? 

It should be borne in mind also, that the revelation contain- 
ed in these books, excepting the Decalogue, was made through 
an imperfect medium. Perhaps our idea of inspiration may be 
lax, but if a man be supernaturally inspired in regard to some 
things, we cannot perceive how it follows of course, that he is 
infallible in everything ; or that because wisdom is given him 
to communicate certain truths, therefore he can communicate 
all truth. Moses was without doubt miraculously endowed 
with powers sufficient to enable him to institute a code of laws 
moral and ceremonial, suited to the wants and capacities of the 
Jewish nation ; and God might be truly represented as speak- 
ing to him in all of those places where it is so recorded of him. 

But the whole subject of inspiration is involved in mystery, 
and we have no intention of entering upon its discussion. We 
will hazard the remark however, that there seem to have been 
but two revelations, concerning the Deity and the duties 
which we owe to him and to each other, which do not bear 
the stamp of imperfection; one written by the finger of God 
upon tables of stone; the other engraven upon the tablets 
of the heart, by his Son Jesus Christ. And yet it cannot be 
doubted that other holy men were inspired, and revealed im- 
portant truths. There are different degrees of inspiration, then. 
The inspiration of Moses was inferior to that of our Saviour. 
Its purpose was limited and specific, and hence if any thing is 
found in it not in accordance with Christianity, we may infer, 
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either that the gift of inspiration did not extend to those 
points, or that if it did it was of a character suited to the wants, 
and adapted in some degree to the prejudices, of the age. 
For instance, the laws respecting the treatment of slaves, can- 
not be said to be perfect because the institution of slavery is 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity ; yet they evince a lenity 
so much superior to the practices of other nations, that we can 
account for them only by supposing them to have been the 
production of supernatural wisdom. With the ten command- 
ments the case was different. They are every where applica- 
ble and extend to all time. A greater degree of sanctity is 
attributed to them even by the writer of the Pentateuch than 
to the ceremonial law ; at the same time they are of so general 
a character that they needed the aid of the others in order that 
the minds of men might gradually be led to the comprehension 
of the truths and the practice of the duties contained in them. 
Bearing in mind these considerations we shall be the better 
able to examine what is said by Mr. Norton in reference to the 
way in which the Pentateuch was regarded by our Saviour. 
In this first part of the subject, he endeavors, by a course 
of ingenious argument, to prove that the Levitical Law, and 
other portions of the Pentateuch, were not regarded by Jesus 
as the work of Moses. We say ingenious because it certainly 
has that merit; but whether it will bear the test of sound 
criticism, We are so presumptuous as to think doubtful. The 
foundation on which he builds such an hypothesis seems very 
slender indeed. He commences the argument thus: “ The 
ritual Law was done away by Christianity, in other words it 
was not binding upon Jewish Christians.” After adducing 
some passages from St. Paul to prove this, he remarks farther, 
“ But if the ritual law were not binding upon Christians, the 
question arises, upon what ground was it abrogated?” Again, 
“ Had the ritual law been, as represented in the Pentateuch, 
promulgated by God, it is evident that the obligation to obey 
that law could not cease till it was explicitly and solemnly re- 
pealed by God. But we find nowhere any declaration of our 
Saviour recognizing its divine origin, and asserting his com- 
mission from God to declare it no longer binding. One of two 
inferences necessarily follows; either that the law remained 
binding upon his followers from among the Jews, contrary 
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to what is affirmed by St. Paul, and contrary, as we shall 
see, to what he himself taught by his actions and words, 
or that this Law did not proceed from God, and therefore 
that no express declaration was necessary to invalidate its 
authority.”” These premises we are not willing to admit, at 
least without some qualification, for the simple reason that 
there seems to be a change of ground. The question is, 
whether the law came through or by Moses. Is it possible 
that Mr. Norton would think of maintaining seriously that 
we find no declaration of our Saviour recognizing the Law 
as having been derived from Moses? If so he surely has a 
vision peculiar to himself, and farther argument is useless. 
It will be understood what we mean, if in the language 
above quoted, we substitute for the words God and divine, 
those of Moses and Mosaic.* It is true indeed that the ritual 
law was not binding upon Jewish Christians, and it may be 
that no passages can be found where our Saviour referred it 
directly to God: but it is equally true that he repeatedly 
referred to it as the work of Moses, and it seems impossible 
fairly to attribute any other meaning to the various passages 
which have a bearing on the subject. Certain it is, that 
among all the accusations brought against Jesus it was not 
one that he taught that the Law was not from Moses. More- 
over none of his disciples, not even the apostles, that we can 
discover, ever drew this doctrine from word or act of his. In 
the investigation of this subject it cannot be insisted upon too 
strongly, that there is a wide difference between the ten com- 
mandments and the Levitical Law. With Jesus the authority 
of the former was unquestionable, while the requisitions of the 
latter, many of them, do not seem to have been regarded by 
him as so imperative ; many of them needed to be annulled, 
and some to be enforced. Taking this view of the matter, we 
cannot conceive it to have been necessary to abolish the ritual 
in form ; to declare in so many words that it was no longer 
binding. Such a course could have produced only unbelief, 
confusion, and every evil work. It surely would have been 
no proof of the wisdom which always marked the conduct 


* This very distinction is used by Mr. Norton in another place for his own 
advantage ; we have good authority therefore for insisting upon it here, 
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of Jesus as a Reformer. In the Jewish economy the laws 
concerning the state and religion are so blended that the ab- 
rogation of either by one possessing the character of a Prophet 
would lead to licentiousness and anarchy before as yet the 
foundation should be laid for anything better in its place. 
How much more wise, how much better in every respect, the 
course which he marked out for himself ! 

Claiming, on account of the purity and excellence of his 
life, and the character of his miracles, greater authority than 
Moses, he yet but rarely brings his teachings into direct colli- 
sion with those of the Jewish Lawgiver. When the observance 
of a law is not attended with any superstitious formalities, he 
recommends a compliance with its requisitions. Witness the 
case of the leper whom he healed and directed to show him- 
self to the priest and offer the gift commanded by Moses. 
When censured for the non-observance of a law, or rather, 
when accused of transgressing it, he defends himself against 
his accusers, not by calling in question the authority of the 
law, but by showing them that he kept it as well as those 
whom they called the most holy men, as well as even they 
themselves did, and that it was no real zeal for its proper ob- 
servance but a spirit of fault-finding that prompted them to 
bring the charge against him. Jesus sought to do away the 
Mosaic Law, rather by the introduction of higher principles 
of action and a more pure and simple faith, than by a verbal re- 
scinding of its ordinances. He was careful to guard his fol- 
lowers against the error that the mere external observance of a 
law was of any value whatever in itself; but at the same time 
he knew full well that there were but few minds who would 
be able to take in at one view, in all their length and breadth, 
the sublime purposes of his mission. He was willing that the 
ancient landmarks should be used as a practical guide, satisfied 
that when a clearer day should dawn upon them, they would 
be given up as no longer necessary. Hence when one came to 
him with the inquiry, “What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life ?”” he answers, “ Keep the commandments,” not the com- 
mandments of Moses, but of God. When another asked of 
him concerning the proper place of worship, he replies, “ Nei- 
their in this place, nor yet in Jerusalem ;” the place is of no 
consequence ; “the true worshippers worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth.” 
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If the foregoing considerations have any weight, farther 
comment would seem unnecessary ; but as there are two or 
three passages in the teachings of Christ which are cited by 
Mr. Norton to prove that he did not regard the ritual law as 
originating with Moses, we must be indulged a little longer. 

The first of these passages is his conversation with the Jews 
relative to the ceremonial observance of the Sabbath. What 
did Christ teach in regard to this matter? Did he mean to 
convey the impression that this law was not given by Moses? 
We find no evidence of it. He defends himself and his disci- 
ples against the attacks of the Pharisees by showing them that 
he had no more broken the law than themselves. For instance, 
when his disciples were censured for gathering the ears of 
corn, he replies that is no worse than what David did when 
he was hungry, and what the priests were constantly in the 
habit of doing. So when accused of breaking the law by 
performing a work of healing on this day, he asks with great 
pertinency, whether it is worse to loose a man from his infir- 
mity, than for one to loose his ox and lead him away to water. 
Surely here is no assertion that the law was not from Moses. 
There is yet another occasion, where in repelling a similar ac- 
cusation, he says, “ If a child be circumcised on the Sabbath 
day that the law of Moses be not broken, are ye angry with 
me for making a man every whit whole on the Sabbath day ?” 
Here too, plainly enough, was no breach of the law, and 
nothing but the bigotry and intolerance of the Pharisees could 
have prompted them to bring the accusation against him. It 
is supposed by Mr. Norton that Jesus here claims for himself 
an authority higher than that of the author of this law, and 
that therefore it could not have proceeded from God. It may 
be that he does; he claimed to have greater authority than 
any prophet who preceded him, but it should be remembered 
that he speaks of this law as given by Moses. It is as if he 
had said to them, “ You, on the Sabbath, perform the rite of 
circumcision in order to keep the law of Moses. I have per- 
formed a work of mercy on this day in obedience to the will 
of my Father, a work from its very nature demanding special 
Divine aid. Judge for yourselves whether it should be con- 
sidered a profanation of the Sabbath.” It does not seem to be 
a primary object here, however, to settle any point in regard to 
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the authority of Christ as a lawgiver in comparison with that 
of any one else. It is not a question of law but of practice. 
The comparison is between his conduct and that of the Phari- 
sees, and he rests his vindication upon the character of the act. 
There was no admission on the part of Jesus that he was guilty 
of disregarding the ceremonial law respecting the Sabbath, 
any more than the Pharisees themselves did. Again: when 
asked for his judgment concerning the law of divorce, he ad- 
mits it was from Moses, but tells those who inquired of him, 
that it was owing to the character of the people that it was no 
better. Lax as it appears to us, it was probably in advance of 
the common practices of the age. There are also in the 
Decalogue commands which would operate strongly to prevent 
its abuse. 

The idea we have been endeavoring to illustrate will per- 
haps appear more clearly if we compare the teachings of Jesus 
respecting the Law with those of the Jewish traditions. We 
refer to the fifteenth chapter of Matthew. “Then came to 
Jesus scribes and Pharisees, saying, Why do thy disciples 
transgress the traditions of the elders? for they wash not their 
hands when they eat bread. But he answered and said unto 
them, Why do ye also trangress the commandment of God by 
your tradition? for God commanded, saying, Honor thy father 
and thy mother, and whoso curseth father or mother, let him 
die the death. But ye say, Whosoever shall say to his 
father or his mother, It is a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest 
be profited by me; and honor not his father or his mother, he 
shali be free. Thus have ye made the commandment of God 
of none effect through your tradition. Ye hypocrites, well 
did Esaias prophesy of you, saying, This people draweth nigh 
unto me with their mouth and honoreth me with their lips ; 
but their heart is far from me. But in vain do they worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” 

We have quoted the passage to show with what boldness. 
and decision Jesus denounces these traditions. We search the 
Gospels in vain for any declarations similar to these in regard 
to the Mosaic law. The language is clear and emphatic. 
“In vain do they worship me teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.” If the ceremonial law was composed 
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of the éiinannnniaeane of n men, why aid not Jesus speak of it 
in the same way that he did of the traditions ? 

Surely not because he was afraid of arousing the prejudices 
of the Pharisees. They were, if possible, more tenacious of 
their traditions than of the law. In this very conversation, 
Jesus told them, that im the scrupulous regard paid to them 
they had been led to neglect the command of God. And yet, 
great as the danger is, there is no hesitation in declaring the 
whole truth. 

This conversation, in common with those concerning the 
Sabbath, and the law of divorce, are adduced by Mr. Norton 
to prove that Jesus did not consider the ceremonial law as 
coming from Moses: but we think the careful reader will 
observe in the words of Jesus a marked discrimination touch- 
ing all those laws and customs which the Jews regarded as 
binding upon them. ‘To the ten commandments he ascribes 
directly a divine origin. Moses is a prophet raised up by God 
for important purposes, and not the least of them, to institute 
a code of laws for the government of the Jews, the regulation 
of their worship, and their preservation as a distinct people : 
a code by no means perfect, yet well calculated to secure the 
ends for which it was given. ‘Traditions are spoken of as 
merely the commandments of men, and as involving on the 
part of men no moral obligation to obey them. 

Respecting the other parts of the Pentateuch, we have no 
means of knowing how they were regarded by Jesus, except- 
ing from detached portions of them, and his numerous allusions 
to them in a general way. Whenever any of its accounts are 
thus alluded to, we believe they are uniformly spoken of as 
facts. We infer from this that he was ready to give it his 
sanction as a true history. 

On the whole, we are not satisfied with this attempt to show 
us how the Pentateuch should be regarded by us. It com- 
mences with the supposition that the revelation through Moses 
has an authority equal to that of any other, a supposition the 
proof of which does not appear. The whole argument is built 
upon this. But this position does not seem tenable. We 
cannot reconcile it with the teachings of Christ. In attempt- 
ing to defend it, we should be led first to the ground taken by 
Mr. Norton that much of the Pentateuch is not true; and next 
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to the position occupied by some of the rationalists of the 
present day who suppose that Christ was liable to mistake in 
some things as well as other men. May we not avoid these 
difficulties by supposing there are different degrees of inspira- 
tion? Ina matter of such importance we presume not to give 
an opinion any farther than it has appeared in the preceding 
pages. What we have offered on this point has been rather 
by way of suggestion and to aid inquiry, than to be dogmati- 
cally insisted upon. We ask therefore for candor in its con- 
sideration, 

We beg permission to say, in conclusion, that we entered 
upon our task with much diffidence. The more we have pon- 
dered the subject, however, the stronger has our faith become 
in the Bible as it is. Striking correspondences between the 
Old Testament and the New have presented themselves, so 
that it has sometimes seemed as if almost every wonderful 
event in the latter was dimly foreshadowed in the former, and 
that the two are so connected that if the credibility of the one 
is impaired the other shares the same fate. But we are not 
vain enough to suppose that our investigations should lead to 
the same strength of conviction in others. If they should 
awaken in any one earnest thought and inquiry on the sub- 
ject, we shall not have labored for naught. Difficulties, it is 
true, are connected with it, and perhaps always will be, adopt 
what theory we may. However, if we follow the teachings 
of the latter revelation, we have a sure guide for ourselves. 
But while we hold in our hands this key to the ancient Scrip- 
tures, let us not think with it to solve all mysteries. 

With all respect for the good intentions and the distinguish- 
ed scholarship of the author of the work we have been con- 
sidering, we cannot but regret that he has chosen such a field 
of labor. Regrets, however, are unavailing. We have cer- 
tainly no fears for the result. Our search has been for the 
truth, and if in the attempt to find her she has appeared as a 
partially veiled divinity, we rest in the confident hope that 
some one else may be found who shall be able to put aside the 
veil and disclose to us in its full radiance her heavenly beauty. 
E. 


N. Nz 
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GERRIT SMITH ON SECTARIANISM. 


Abstract of an argument in the discussion of the question, 
“Are the Christians of a given community the church of such 
community,” in Hamilton, N. Y., April 12, 13, 14, 1847. 


Tue author of this argument is a singularly interesting man, 
an emblem of the liberalizing influence of modern philanthro- 
py, 2 grand specimen of a person living what he believes and 
practising what he preaches. Inheriting a very large fortune 
from a father remarkable for his economical habits, he early be- 
came prominent in the Anti-slavery agitations, and embarked 
with Myron Holley (whose memory he fondly cherishes and 
whose resting-place he consecrated) in the Liberty party ; and, 
through his devotion to their cause, has been led to overleap 
the walls of sect, the restraints of association, the misfortune of 
immense land-ownership, and is now taking the lead in every 
form of public benevolence. He inherited about a million of 
acres, and has reduced the amount to fifty thousand, partly by 
sales but lately by gifts ; and intends before he dies to hold not 
more than a modest farm such as a man can atttend to himself. 
For all this, he asks and expects no praise. “It costs me noth- 
ing,” he says. “ What earthly right have I to a million of acres 
while my neighbor has not where to lay his head ?—~should I 
claim all the air, or sunlight or water through this country eve- 
ry one would cry out against the usurpation: is it any better 
to keep vast tracts of land vacant, or degrade their occupants 
from an independent yeomanry into tenants at will?”’ So Mr. 
Smith believes and so he acts. Most of the lands that he has 
given away to colored people in fifty-acre lots are said to be 
poor: yet, they had some value in the market ; and one portion 
of them, in the mineral district, could not be bought of the 
present owners a short time ago for twelve hundred dollars the 
acre. Besides this donation of land as an encouragement to 
colored persons, G. Smith is constantly relieving the necessi- 
ties and sustaining the philanthropies immediately around him. 

The elegant monument to Myron Holley is chiefly the result 
of his efforts ; the widows of his neighborhood have lately re- 
ceived generous and wise help. In unostentatious modes he 
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has done more than most men would believe. Like J. J. Gur- 
ney, his death (sero in celum redeat) will reveal how much 
he has impaired the principal, besides having faithfully conse- 
crated the income of his princely fortune to the highest good 
of humanity. Perhaps he may be gratified even with dying a 
poor man; but, were property commonly held by Christians as 
he holds his, the world would be but too happy, suffering would 
nearly cease, misery, oppression and famine would be un- 
known. 

Such a man’s thoughts on ‘ Sectarianism’ are worth at least 
a passing notice: two extracts will show the tendency of his 
remarks, and give another proof that what Unitarians have long 
contended for is really coming to pass. 

“The objectors say,” remarks Mr. Smith, “ How can we 
consent to receive Christians of all sorts of notions into the 
church ?. To these objectors my soul indignantly replies, Who 
are you, that you should make the entrance of your fellow-men 
into the church of Jesus Christ turn on your consent? Has 
he given to you his power? No—neither to you nor to St. 
Peter. He keeps it in his own hand and ever will. Consoling 
assurance to the poor sinner, that it is so; that not men but 
Jesus Christ alone can shut out of his church. Consoling as- 
surance too, that he has made the door of his church on earth 
no narrower than the door of his church in heaven. Heaven 
is open to every Christian — and surely, then, there is no en- 
closure on earth, however sacred, that may be shut against any 
Christian.” (p. 25.) 

“‘T said, that we are to welcome into the church the most 
weak and erring Christians. 1 add, that we are to be espe- 
cially eager to extend the offices of church-fellowship to such ; 
for it is such who most need them. Charch-fellowship is 
adapted both to correct the errors of Christians, and to make 
them strong. ‘This is one of its heaven-designed objects. If 
there be in this village a Christian more weak and erring than 
any other, I claim that he is for this reason, the very Christian 
whom all other Christians here should be most glad to weleome 
to the nourishment and benefits of church-fellowship. He 
should be regarded as the very cosset of the whole spiritual 
flock. As parents who have a weak and deformed child make 
it the especial object of their tenderness and solicitude, so should 
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Christians look especially after the weakest and most wander- 
ing of the flock — carry them in their arms — bathe them in the 
tears of piety and love —and, if need be, exhaust upon their 
cure every medicine of the soul, which the Saviour has put at 
the disposal of his church.” (p. 27.) F. W. H. 


TRUST. 
** Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him.” 


Arr Thou with me still, my Father, 
Art Thou with me still ? 
Happy friends forsake and fail me, 
Gloomy doubts and fears assail me, 
Nothing earthly can avail me. 
Art Thou with me still ? 


Dost Thou love me, Holy Father, 
Dost Thou love me still? 

Dark despair enshrouds my spirit ; 

No sweet angel can come near it; 

No bright bow of promise cheer it ; 
Dost Thou love me still ? 


T will trust Thee, Heavenly Father, 
I will trust Thee still! 
Tempted, sorrowing, weak and lonely, 
Thou the nearest, with me only, 
In the brightness of thy glory, 
Thou art with me still! 


Let me love Thee, then, Dear Father, 
Let me love Thee still! 
Come with Thy benignant power, 
Gild the clouds that o’er me lower, 
On my heart Thy blessings shower,— 
Thou dost love me still! N. 


‘Even a wilful or an absurd eccentricity is some support 
against the weighty common-place conformity of the world. 
If it were not for some singular people who persist in thinking 
for themselves, in seeing for themselves, and in being comfort- 
able, we should all collapse into a hideous uniformity.” 
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PINE BARREN STORIES. 
THE SETTLEMENT. EMELY CAMPBELL. 


Born in New England, and a true child of the North, it was 
my lot in life to be early transplanted from the dear native soil, 
to that more luxurious but less congenial, of the South. 

I went there, a young wife, and there my heart, though at 
first rebellious, became naturalized by the birth of my children, 
and its deepest and holiest interests at length associated with 
that once stranger land, by its becoming the grave of my first- 
born infant, and finally that of my beloved and revered hus- 
band. 

It was during a season when the yellow fever had raged with 
unusual malignancy, and the city was rapidly being thinned 
by its ravages, and by the daily hurried departures for the North, 
that I first retreated with my young family to a settlement 
among the Pines, where one of my friends had recently thrown 
up a comfortable summer residence, and now urged me to try 
the salubrity of the air. 

Merely intending to pass there the remaining summer and 
autumnal months I was glad to hear of any habitable situation, 
and was not disposed to be over nice on the score of conve- 
niences, — nevertheless it was with great difficulty that a house 
of any sort could be procured. 

After a while, at about a quarter of a mile distant from what 
was termed by courtesy the village, a little patch of cleared 
ground was pointed out to me, with a deserted log house of 
somewhat larger dimensions than usual, backed by a kitchen, 
built nearly on the same plan and scarcely inferior in size. 
There were no fences, no window sashes :— merely outside 
shutters — and the doors hung loosely without lock, latch or but- 
ton. ‘There was a well of fine clear water, but the bucket had 
disappeared, and the curb was broken away ; the whole es- 
tate was to be purchased for an amount small almost beyond 
belief. 

It was a case of desperation. Meagre as it was, the “art of 
our necessities” made it precious, and I purchased it without 
delay. 
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I found that my little retreat had capabilities, and I quickly 
commenced supplying its deficiences. We boarded the walls 
within and without, built additional rooms, enlarged the piazza, 
and shaded it with ornamental vines —cleared and enclosed 
more land, set out fruit trees, &c., &c. 

Our town furniture was brought up and arranged with a some- 
what ludicrous effect against the walls of our unpapered and 
unplastered drawing room and bed chambers. A new kitchen 
was built, and the old one converted into a stable: the luxury 
of a bathing-house was added, and various other appliances of 
comfort which though rude and unshapely to the eye contribu- 
ted in no small degree to our convenience and happiness. In 
making these improvements I became almost unconsciously at- 
tached to the place, and here at last, with my young family, I 
became a fixture for many years; superintending their educa- 
tion myself, until the boys were of an age to require a more 
enlarged system of instruction. 

One of the first things we found necessary was the erection 
of scaffolds on which large piles of light-wood were enkindled 
every night throughout the summer, for the purpose of purify- 
ing the air as well as to attract insects from within doors. This 
was the custom of the whole settlement, and surprisingly beau- 
tiful was the effect on a dark night, when the glare of the dif- 
ferent fires, reflected variously upon the foliage and tall trunks 
of the surrounding pines, contrasted strongly with the intense 
shadows beyond, and the negroes, moving about, or standing 
in groups, added life to the striking and animated picture. 
all within ten miles were so called — but I 





Our neighbors 
mean our immediate neighbors, whose proximity constituted 
the village, consisted of about ten or twelve families, near 
enough to be within sight of each other, but for the intervening 
trees, which permitted barely some little roof corner or chim- 
ney, or fence, to designate to each the scattered abodes of the 
rest. One public, main road passed through the village, and 
various lesser paths led off from it, leading through the woods, 
and formed gradually by the wagon wheels of the country peo- 
ple. I seldom rode out without directing my servants to pro- 
vide themselves with hatchets, hoes, &c., in order to mend and 
clear as we went: and whenever a leisure day could be spared 
I sent them out for that especial purpose :— in this, though it 
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was troublesome and often vexatious, we persevered till we 
were rewarded by several very pleasant drives in different di- 
rections about the forests. From these roads again branched 
off little ‘blind roads,’ as they were not inaptly termed, lead- 
ing from one remote plantation to another, and discernible to a 
practised eye only. On these we seldom ventured. 

The country people soon began to visit us: —they came 
partly from curiosity, partly to “accommodate ” us with the 
produce of their labor, and partly no doubt from good honest 
social feelings. I returned their visits, and in some instances 
made the first advances ; indeed, in our drives, we rarely came 
to any habitation without stopping, and were always saluted 
with the civility “won’t you ight?” which we rarely declined. 
Some we found communicative and hospitable, others shy and 
hard to propitiate, but the greater part indifferent. Absorbed 
in their daily toils, they had little regard for the courtesies of 
life, and saw us enter and take our departure with equal sang- 
froid,— never forgetting however, that universal custom of the 
South, the momentary extension of the hand, sometimes in its 
gloveless state, not altogether the most winning overture that 
could be imagined, especially when every little white-headed, 
sun-scorched, dirty-fingered urchin, from two years old and 
upward, must have a share in the ceremony. 

The principal apartment of all these log houses was entered 
upon directly from the piazza, which no Southern house, even 
the poorest,is without. It usually contained a bed, a buffet 
for cups and tumblers, a pine table with painted legs, and four 
or five straw bottomed chairs. Adjoining this room, was 
another, sometimes two, smaller and darker, containing bed, or 
beds, as the case might be, with just room enough to walk 
through, and surrounded by shelves and wooden pegs for the 
family linen and wardrobe. Here let me not omit to mention 
the chief ornament of the principal apartment, —the pride and 
glory of the whole establishment ;—a finical eight day clock, 
pedlared all the way from New England and purchased at twice 
its worth with the hoarded savings of years. Opposite this 
was a small wooden framed looking glass hung high, 

“ As if it scorned the base degrees 


By which it rose 
Nor would vouchsafe one look upon the ground.” 
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and, beneath it as well as in other vacant spaces about the 
walls, was suspended a white napkin, fastened by a loop at 
each corner, extended thus for the sole purpose of ornament, 
either wrought in coloured worsted, or marked out into dia- 
monds by deep indentations of the smoothing iron. The 
greater the pretension of the family the greater the number of 
these tasteful appendages. 

Our drives about the woods had their peculiar charms. 'The 
pleasure we took in them was heightened by the pains neces- 
sary to their accomplishment. With what rapture would my 
children start from their seats, clasping their hands and utter- 
ing cries of amazed delight, when through some vista of the 
forest, where the underwood had not too thickly gathered, they 
caught glimpses of the wild deer leaping and bounding in their 
graceful freedom, or stooping to drink at the river branch. 

There was a large pond afew miles from our house, and 
great was the joy, when, after travelling the woods for an hour 
before breakfast, we came out at last upon this wild spot, and 
saw the white and grey cranes in flocks, I might almost say in 
masses upon its bosom. At certain seasons we were always 
sure to find them there: the place had been their haunt for 
years, and had thence received its name, The White Lake. 

Sometimes a sweet flavor like that of the New England 
honey-pink, warned us of the vicinity of the dangerous rattle 
snake ; or, amidst the trembling leaves, stole forth and disap- 
peared again the gay-colored moccasin. Sometimes, in cross- 
ing with difficulty the boggy swamp roads, we espied the alli- 
gator lurking amid the gloom; and glad was I to escape his 
dark and unwholesome haunts, and rising again among the 
healthy pines, catch the clear whistle of the partridge and see 
once more the cheering sunlight along our path. There was 
always a chill upon my spirits in passing through those dark 
and entangled swamps; but my children felt it less ; — their 
young eyes would strain upward to catch a view of the higher 
branches of the wild olive, soaring up with its slender trunk, or 
the cucumber tree, lifting its head above the loftiest pines. 
Often would they pause to admire the large white flowers of 
the Bark, with its delicate rose-coloured stripes, and its leaves 
so valuable for their medicinal properties. 

They knew well where to seek the percimmon and the pur- 
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ple mulberry. Every wild flower seemed to woo their grasp, 
and the bottom of the barouche was crowded with the kalmias, 
the sweet bay and the yellow jessamine in their seasons. Some- 
times we must needs all alight to peep into the excavated sand, 
the retreat of the sand-colored gophar; and happy and proud 
was each smiling urchin, in turn, to mount his horny back and 
be carried on at his snail’s pace, for the length of a yard or two, 
while as he sprawled along turning his grave face to the right 
and left, shouts of laughter went up and the tall woods echoed 
with their mirth. 

We were frequently accompanied in these excursions by a 
lady who, with her little invalid son had, like ourselves, sought 
the pine land for health. She was a young creature, Emely 
Campbell —the widow of a clergyman. She had retired to a 
small plantation, — for by this misnomer were all our residences 
in the Pine Barrens distinguished — chiefly because it afford- 
ed her a hope of raising from his state of extreme debility 
the little feeble and almost crippled object of her devoted 
tenderness. 

Pale, but beautiful was the countenance of that afflicted 
child. His head was evidently too large, and his shoulders 
gave indication of approaching deformity. But his soft grey 
eyes were full of truth, sweetness and serenity, and his lips wore 
a smile of patient sufferance that spoke directly to the heart. 
His mother was delicate even to fragility, and though nature, 
in her exceeding fairness, the sunny tinge of her hair and the 
clear blue of her eye, seemed to have marked her countenance 
for a light and laughter-loving expression, its character was 
that of quietude if not of pensiveness. Even among Southern 
ladies, she was remarkable for the beauty of her hands and feet. 
It was a lovely and an affecting sight when that hand rested 
tremblingly on the boy’s head, or clasping it in his own, he 
gazed upon it admiringly and covered it with kisses. 

It may readily be supposed, that cut off as we were, ina 
great degree, from refined society, my children and myself 
alike sought eagerly the intimacy of this interesting family. 
Little Albert was amused to sit and watch the sometimes riot- 
ous sport of my boys, and they loved tocome about him when 
it was ended and listen to the various stories with which a habit 
and love of reading beyond his years had stored his young 
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mind, and which he evinced a peculiar readiness and power in 
repeating. 

The first time I saw this lovely child I felt a conviction that 
he was not for this world; but his mother, deceived by the 
first effect which a change of air had produced, was full of hope. 

“Is he not better? Do you not see the rose beginning to 
bloom upon his cheek?’ she would say, and how could I re- 
sist that appeal or cast the shadow of my own fears over the 
transient sunshine of her heart ? 

There was no physician in our neighborhood, and some skill 
in simples which I had acquired in bringing up a young family, 
enabled me occasionally to relieve the boy in some of the dis- 
tressing paroxysms to which he was subject: this gave me 
with Mrs. Campbell an interest and an influence I should not 
perhaps otherwise have obtained. She was very helpless. 
Educated in indolence and luxury, accustomed to depend upon 
servants for every thing, she was now in her widowhood, com- 
pletely in their power. Indulgent to excess, as much from the 
want of energy to control, as from the natural gentleness of her 
disposition, she continued to live with a crowd of these kind 
hearted but indolent creatures about her, feeding upon and 
wasting her substance, though attached warmly to her interest, 
and in their ignorance, their levity and their laziness, scarcely 
earning a subsistence : — managing the affairs of their mistress 
as they would have done their own, in all good will indeed, 
but in utter inefficiency. 

The gentle and feeling deportment of Albert towards these 
people was remarkable. Child as he was, he seemed to pity 
their ignorance, and sought every opportunity to impart to them 
from his own little store of knowledge. I have often seen him 
of a Sabbath evening while a crowd of little eager, black faces 
were upturned to him, standing with his pale, serene counte- 
nance and beaming eyes looking down upon them from the 
highest step of the piazza, reminding me of the beautiful pic- 
ture I had seen of the child Jesus teaching in the temple. 

His colored nurse was the object of his warmest partiality. 
Next to his mother she was most tenderly beloved by him. 
She had belonged to Mrs. Campbell from the time of her own 
childhood and was of exactly her own age. She too loved 
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marm Nancy, as she was called, who on her part appeared most 
devotedly attached to both. 

Marm Nancy was very ill at one time, and her life was fear- 
ed for. One day when it was thought she was dying I had 
been sitting by her for an hour or two, and had stepped out to 
relieve the oppression of my feelings at hearing her heart-rend- 
ing groans: as I stood alone, leaning over the piazza, I heard 
the tones of that sweet and plaintive voice, always so peculiar 
and so touching. It was Albert in earnest prayer. 

‘Oh God — oh God,” repeated the child, “it is a dreadful 
thing. Please God have mercy on her.” 

Deeply moved at this simple and fervid outpouring of the 
heart of childhood, I was moving silently away, when he caught 
a glimpse of me, and with his little innocent art, half ashamed 
to have been overheard, he began to play with his dog, whist- 
ling and calling to him, and affecting to be too much absorbed 
to notice me. I would not wound his delicacy by letting him 
know that I observed him, but even at this distant period I am 
moved almost to tears whenever I recall the scene. 

Memory, perhaps, clings the more tenaciously to these little 
incidents, that they were, not long afterwards, followed by the 
death of this interesting boy. Marm Nancy recovered, and was 
soon able, and too soon called upon, to resume her office of 
nurse. 

It was a mild, summer-like evening in autumn. The sun 
had set in its accustomed splendor. Little Albert lay upona 
sofa in the piazza, and his mother supported his head upon her 
lap. He had been ill for several days :—his mother thought 
he was suffering under one of those debilitating but seldom 
dangerous attacks of fever, so common to this climate, during 
the summer ; but I read something darker in the uncertain 
wandering of his eye —the deep paleness, and occasional flush 
upon his cheek —the ceaseless working of his small fingers 
and the fluttered breathings that seemed like the struggling of 
his young spirit to escape its mortal coil. Emely suddenly 
caught the expression of my eyes asI bent over him. I saw 
her start. She looked at her child and a deadly paleness came 
over her features :— it was the first crush of conviction ; and af- 
ter one long and agonized gaze, she uttered a deep groan and 
fell prostrate on the floor beside his couch. Albert appeared. 
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not to heed her —his pure spirit seemed already touched by, 
and mingling with unearthly influences. I hastened to raise my 
poor friend as she lay upon her face, her beautiful hair spread- 
ing like a mantle about her — but paused, for she had not, as 
I at first imagined, fainted, but in a suppressed and choking 
tone, was pouring out prayer upon prayer for the life of her 
child. Never were petitions uttered with such agony of soul. 
But they were vain. 

That night the little sufferer died, and his mother never recov- 
ered from the shock. Before his death Albert had obtained from 
his mother a promise that Nancy should never pass into other 
hands. He could not bear to think that this faithful creature 
should ever be subjected to the will of owners less fondly at- 
tached to her than they were. 

Mrs. Campbell continued to reside in her retirement when 
the motive for which she had sought it existed no longer. But 
the world forgot not her as she seeméd to have forgotten the 
world. Several attempts were made to woo back to society a 
being so fitted to grace it. 

Her hand was sought by men of standing and distinction. 
Love, wealth, pleasure, all that are usually supposed to capti- 
vate a young and beautiful woman were laid at her feet, but 
her heart was buried in that littke grave beside which she pass- 
ed so many solitary hours. 

Her health, at first, seemed very gradually to decline, but 
about a twelvemonth after Albert’s decease the ravages of some 
internal malady grew every day more apparent, and she at 
length became unable to leave her room. No one but myself 
was admitted to her. Nancy clung to her pillow, and was 
the most alert and watchful of nurses. 

Mrs. Campbell often said to her, “I do not forget my 
promise to Albert ; when I am gone you will have your free- 
dom.” 

“Oh, Misses!” she would reply, “I pray God you live to 
bury poor Nancy: but if you die, I die too rather than be sold 
to strangers.” 

Alarmed at the now rapid failure of my friend, I begged her 
to call in a physician ; but she always declined; alleging that 
it would be vain, and would only subject her to unnecessary 
annoyance. Nancy knew, she said, exactly what to do for her, 
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and she had more confidence in her than in any one. Mrs. 
Campbell had a brother, her only near relative, residing in the 
city. He came several times to see her, but was of a cold, 
phlegmatic temperament, seemed not very deeply interested in 
his sister’s case, and made but short visits. 

Sometimes I found the invalid under very strong nervous ex- 
citement, with flushed cheeks and elevated spirits ; at others in 
a state of torpor; feeble, pale, and disinclined to converse. I 
felt exceedingly uneasy, and often questioned Nancy closely as 
to her mode of treatment, but seldom with any very satisfacto- 
ry result. It seemed to me that my friend was wasting away 
without sufficient effort being made for her relief. I confessed 
my fears to her brother, Mr. Bingly ; but he seemed to attribute 
much to weak nerves, and thought it best not to insist too 
much upon the medical aid to which she expressed so strong 
an aversion. 

An epidemic which attacked my two youngest children suc- 
cessively at this time prevented my seeing Emely for several 
weeks; and I received discouraging accounts from Nancy, to 
whom I sent every day. 

When my ¢hildren’s recovery enabled me again to go to her, 
I was shocked at the change apparent in so short atime. I 
now determined, on my own responsibility, to send for a phy- 
sician from town. Nancy was evidently assuming too much. 
She appeared unwilling that I should remain long in the cham- 
ber, and sometimes, arguing the necessity of quiet, denied me 
admission. ‘To this, however, after yielding once or twice, I 
concluded not to submit. However faithful and well inten- 
tioned, she might be ignorant beyond a mere knowledge of 
her mistress’ habits and feelings, and I felt it to be my duty to 
interfere. I now found that there were certain drops adminis- 
tered several times a day, some portion of which, on examina- 
tion, I discovered to be morphine. ‘These drops had been kept 
from my knowledge until now. I inquired particularly about 
them. Nancy seemed displeased. She said her mistress had 
always taken them; they were all that did her good. Her 
mistress knew what they were. She could not remember what 
physician had first recommended them. She only knew that 
her mistress had confidence in them, and would take nothing 
else. Iwas more and more dissatisfied. I looked anxiously 
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for the arrival of Dr. R He came shortly, and I stated 
all that I knew of Mrs. Campbell’s situation, not omitting to 
mention my own fears and doubts in. regard to the course pur- 
sued by Nancy. 

Dr. R remained half an hour in the sick chamber: he 
then returned to me with avery grave face. My friend, he 
said, could not survive many days. He had questioned the nurse, 
and seen the drops. He thought there had been foul play. 
Mr. Bingly now arrived with his own physician. The two 
medical men consulted together and the drops were subjected 
to analysis. 'There was no longer a doubt of the guilt of Nan- 
cy. The more speedily to effect her promised freedom, she had 
been administering a slow but sure poison. Not to disturb the 
last hours of the unfortunate Emely, her favorite, closely watch- 
ed, was permitted to remain near her till she died, which she 
did, in a calm and beautiful state of mind, happy at the thought 
of being reunited to her child. 

Nancy received her liberty according to the will of her mis- 
tress, but was immediately arrested on the charge of attempt- 
ing her life. Aided by some of her fellow servants however, 
she escaped, and we never heard of her again. 
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On Zion shall he reign alone,— 
Zion, my holy hill, his throne.” 


Wur do the heathen rage? 
Their impious wrath is vain ; 
Princes and kings engage 
Against Jehovah’s reign; 
Against the Lord’s anointed line, 
Their congregated hosts combine. 


Jehovah says to me, 
“My sceptred son art thou ; 
The heathen lands to thee 
And farthest tribes shall bow; 
Hear—how their madness raves! Thine iron rod shall break their 
“ Their bonds, come, let us break ; pride, 
We'll be no more their slaves, And scatter them in fragments 
No more before them quake.” wide.” 
Forth from the heavens a bright- 
ness shines, 
That mocks such impotent de- 
signs, 


Behold, ye kings, your doom 
If ye resist the Lord; 

With meek submission come, 
And own his sovereign word: 





Jehovah’s awful front 
Scatters his foes abroad, 
“A king I do anoint; 
He bears the sword of God; 





With lowly reverence kiss the 
son, 
And seek a refuge at his throne, 
WP le 
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THE USE AND MISUSE OF FAST DAY. 
A SERMON, BY REV. GEORGE E. ELLIS. 


Luxe v. 34. And Jesus said unto them, Can ye make the children of the bride- 
chamber fast, while the bridegroom is with them ? 


In other words,—for this is the force of the Saviour’s ques- 
tion,—Will people be likely to keep a day of F'asting when there 
isno reason known to them why they should keep it, but when 
on the contrary they feel altogether indisposed to keeping it? 
The Saviour himself put this question to those who were sur- 
prised that he did not introduce any ceremonial and ascetic 
usages into his system of religion. ‘They asked him why his 
disciples did not fast as did those of John the Baptist? The 
significance of his reply consists in another question —* Why 
should they fast?) Why should they, as my disciples, undertake 
a course of self-inflicting and ascetic practices? What is the 
call for such a discipline? No such cause suggests itself to 
them, and if they are to be made to fast some reason for it must 
be given to them. Can ye make the guests of a bridal festival 
to abstain from food, while they are still in attendance on the 
bridegroom? When by and by he shall be removed from 
them, then they will be prompted to sadness, and be likely 
to fast.” Such was the Saviour’s reply ; people will always 
fast when there really is, or when they feel there is a reason for 
it; but without that reason either existing or felt, they cannot 
easily be made to fast. Such is the true religious philosophy 
of fasting. If it isa religious exercise at all, it is so through force 
of a natural prompting and a proper occasion ; it is not a thing de- 
pendent upon custom or authority, or injunction, or recommen- 
dation. Men will naturally fast when afflicted — they cannot 
well help doing so, for their food is loathed, not longed for. But 
they cannot be made to fast in a way which will at all help 
their religious feelings, unless they have occasion for it. It is 
as well to acknowledge this candidly, as to conceal it, or con- 
tend about it ; for it is the plain truth. We have the Saviour’s 
authority for it, and that is enough. Let people feel any rea- 
son, or acknowledge any occasion for fasting, — and their own 
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instinctive sensibilities will at once decide whether there is 
such occasion — and then they will fast. Otherwise, though 
they may fast for form, it will not be with the witness of the 
spirit, or to the attainment of grace. 

To one whose religious feelings are of a despondent or mel- 
ancholy character, the treatment which this day, annually set 
apart by the recommendation of the Chief Magistrate, receives, 
furnishes a subject of sad and foreboding thoughts. Here isa 
day to which are affixed the three most solemn terms —Fasting, 
Humiliation and Prayer ; the first of them being the one most 
commonly attached to it. The prominent feeling associated 
with it, isa kind of bewildered and half realised uncertainty as 
to what it is for, what the occasion is ; and doubtless a sincere 
respect and veneration for the fathers: who established the day, 
does more than anything else to make it tolerable and to sus- 
tain it. 

The majority of the citizens treat it with more or less of re- 
spect; they keep it either by attending public worship, or by 
quiet rest and thought ; by abstaining from gayety, or any open 
occupation, and by eating only enough of plain food to meet 
the demands of real hunger. The devout and the rigid, — 
and there are more of these than are perhaps generally suppos- 
ed,—do humble themselves, and mourn and pray in view of 
their own sins, or the sins of the nation and the world. Thus 
far, and to this extent the day is respected and regarded. And 
even this is enough to redeem it; for there may be more of 
this than we.all realize. We are to remember too that good- 
ness, propriety and the right regard of things and duties are 
always unobtrusive, not thrusting themselves out into public 
notice, nor appearing for what they really are, but leaving the 
open field for display and riot and wrong, so that there often 
appears of the latter much more than there really is. Besides, 
we are likewise to remember that the regard of the day thus 
far, and to this extent, much or little — amounts to some- 
thing — it does mingle a degree more of sincerity, of feeling, 
of conscientiousness, of humility, of pious faith, into the 
vexed elements of life ; and this is good. 

But what saddens those of a melancholy cast in their reli- 
gious views, when they observe the general treatment of this 
day, is, that so many neglect its holier uses, and pervert it to 
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injurious ends. The day comes amid the first emblems of the 
reviving Spring, the dreary and shelter-seeking sensations of 
winter are passing off, new life, new promises, new hopes bud 
forth — and the natural feelings of many persons are very dif- 
ferent from what they would be in dull weather. 

A large number of persons use the day for relaxation and 
amusement. Either lacking religious emotion and sentiment 
altogether, or possessing religious sentiments which have noth- 
ing akin to gloom, still less to forced solemnity and asceticism, 
they give no heed to the expected observance of this day. 
Some seize it as an occasion for riding or visiting, for enjoying 
themselves without molesting others. Some go by contraries 
and feast upon it. Some attracted — would not offended be the 
more appropriate word ?— by the first sweet notes‘of heaven- 
guided and heaven-travelling birds, returning to gladden the 
reasoning creatures of God by their innocent notes of sweet- 
ness — go forth with murderous rifles and pursue with the foul 
hawks their magnanimous warfare. The taverns of country 
villages, where city amusements are not enjoyed, solicit visiters 
to try their skill upon some poor tethered fox or chicken. 
These noisy despisers of Fast day, combined with those who 
think not of it at all, and those who spend it without insulting 
it, give to it an appearance of neglect and abuse, so that as I 
have said, a person whose religious views were of a melancholy 
cast, would be led to bewail over it. He compares the present 
reality with the past image of the day. He thinks of the piety 
and the self-denial of the fathers of New England, of their 
literal fulfilment of the terms of the civil proclamation, of their 
stern authority in overawing the frivolous or the ill-disposed, 
and of their reverent regard of the things to which they attach- 
ed solemn phrases. Such a contrast shocks some religious ob- 
servers ; they read in it presages of decline and ruin. Now 
this is the result of an erroneous view of the religious philoso- 
phy of a fast. 

Men will keep a fast if they feel there is reason for it ; if not, 
they cannot be made to keep it ina really religious way. So 
said the wisdom of Jesus Christ. Let any one even of the most 
riotous despisers of this day, feel the hand of God heavy up- 
on him, and he will put aside his food, and humble himself 
and pray —he cannot help doing so; it will be natural for him 
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thus to fast. If you force him to fast without his feeling such 
an occasion for it, you will give him a disgust for religion, rather 
than a reverence for it, and he will think more of the gnawing 
hunger within him than of the offended God above him. 'This 
is in fact the effect of the rigidly enforced observance of this 
day upon children ; for when according to theory they ought 
to sit in quiet, solemn seriousness, thinking upon sin and holi- 
ness and God, they are numbering with woful looks the heavy 
paced hours. Such is the difference between fasting when an 
occasion for it is felt, and when an occasion for it is not felt. 
And by the one word Fasting, I mean of course to express 
all that it includes —not merely abstinence from food, but 
sadness, humiliation, self-infliction and mourning. 

But some may ask, is there not occasion and reason for such 
observance? Are there not sufficient matters of humiliation, 
and prayer enforced by fasting, to require a general observ- 
ance of the day? Are we not eachand all sinners? Is not 
our land full of crimes and wrongs; have we not forgotten God, 
and turned aside from him, and should we not humble ourselves 
that we may realise our unworthiness, and win forgiveness and 
be restored again to rectitude and innocence ? T'o this question 
there can be but one reply, and that is to allow that there is 
abundant occasion and sufficient reason why each and all of 
us should humble ourselves into the very dust before a forgot- 
ten and an ill-requited Father of love and mercy in heaven. 
And they who will patiently and reverently pursue the train 
of thought which that question suggests will realise the occa- 
sion for such humiliation, one hour each day, and one day for 
each year. But such occasion is not realised by all when the 
day in compliance with custom is annually appointed. If the 
occasion were realised, then the fast would come under the 
terms implied by the Saviour, and would be kept. 

Now it ought to be mentioned and fairly understood, that 
the first appointment of this day by our fathers was strictly in 
compliance with the terms suggested by the Saviour. That 
is, an occasion, a reason was felt for the observance. Those 
occasions and reasons each for the time being were pressing ones, 
and were felt by all, as keenly as affliction which takes away 
one’s cheerfulness is felt by an individual. He who loves to 
read the memorials of the fathers, and will turn over their pre- 
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cious records, will find that each of their fasts was called for by 
a specific and very definite and very marked occasion. Exact 
words are used iu stating it. There was no periodical moaning 
over vague sins and general evils which required an effort of 
mind to realise and feel them. The specific occasion which 
all knew and could understand and feel, was stated. A real or 
apprehended scarcity of food, the risk of losing their liberties, 
the intelligence of some misfortune in their native country 
across the water, an Indian alarm, a spreading and fatal sick- 
ness, the illness of a minister, an earthquake or a storm, these 
and occasions like these, causing all knees to tremble, and all 
hearts to palpitate, were the specific occasions for the appoint- 
ment by our fathers of days of fasting, humiliation and prayer. 
I believe I state the exact truth when I say that the records of 
our General Court, for more than a century after the settlement 
of this colony, do not in a single instance relate the appoint- 
ment of a day of fasting without giving us the specific reason 
for it, in some real or apprehended calamity which every per- 
son who had reached the years of discretion, could and did feel 
intensely and deeply. The day was not regularly established 
in one particular week or month of the year, but was fixed as 
occasion called for it: and sometimes there were more than 
one and even five, six or ten such occasions and days. The 
first appointment of these occasions then brought them within 
the terms of the Saviour’s words. Let me give a striking in- 
dividual instance to confirm this view. The famous ecclesias- 
tical historian of New England, records an early shipwreck 
upon our coast, in which one man was cast without food, save 
a crust in his pocket, upon an island rock. He resolved on the 
second day, that if not rescued before, he would keep the third 
day with himself as a solemn fast, with prayer. We cannot 
see how he could well do otherwise. But his meaning, and the 
meaning of the writer, was, that he would improve an unavoid- 
able calamity as a religious occasion and service. The lonely 
man was rescued on the morning of the day designed by him 
for a fast, and he gratefully turned it to a day of thanksgiving. 
Can ye make the children of the bride-chamber F'ast while 
the bridegroom is with them? But when the days come that 
the bridegroom is taken away, then will they fast.” We can 
fast religiously when we feel the reason for it, and then only. 
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In the absence of any especial or signal reason other than we 
always have for public humiliation and contrition, let us dwell 
a little upon two lessons, which the day, simply by force of its 
associations, suggests. 

The occasion had its origin, natural and impressive, in the 
application of particular views of religion to particular circum- 
stances. Peculiar views of God and his government over the 
world, a belief in special providences, and a deep conviction of 
human dependence and unworthiness, implanted the feeling 
which made the appointment of a day of fasting and humilia- 
tion, both natural, and acceptable and impressive when any espe- 
cial calamity was felt or feared. Though the prevailing views of 
religion, of God and his government, are somewhat modified, 
such a day would even now be kept most religiously, if the oc- 
casion for it was felt. When the cholera ravaged Paris, and 
other great cities, where horrid vice and general irreligion pre- 
vail, the churches were thronged day and night with devout 
worshippers. And so it would be here if that or any other real 
occasion which took hold of the hearts or the fears of the mul- 
titude were experienced. And this fact teaches a significant 
lesson. Men will humble themselves in contrition and self- 
denial when they can be made to feel that there is reason for 
it — but not otherwise. In this is disclosed a volume of truth. 
The tide of God’s love flows towards men with such a full and 
ceaseless current, that cheerfulness is by far the most natural 
and easy sentiment to all hearts. We are accustomed to be- 
ing blessed, happiness is the law which guides our experience, 
the name of God is synonymous with goodness, and a day of 
thanksgiving is kept with far more of grateful emotion than a 
day of humiliation receives of its own appropriate sadness and 
contrition. 'Thus are we reminded that a cheerful trust under 
the paternal rule of a gracious God is natural to the heart of 
man. We do acknowledge our entire dependence. Our sense 
of it is signified by our instinctive feelings, if not by words or 
observances. And yet the long and almost uniform enjoyment 
of blessings from the hand of God, though through the influ- 
ence of habit it may make us forgetful of gratitude and duty, 
does not kill within the heart of man the sense of subjection 
to that Providence which may on occasion cease to bless and 
begin to afflict. Ido not believe there is any feeling in the 
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human breast which stands more ready for expression when 
occasion calls for it, than the sense, the timid, shrinking, pros- 
trate and imploring sense of our dependence upon God, of our 
unworthiness before him, and of the justice of his visitations. 
The storm at sea draws devout prayers from mouths which 
are familiar with blasphemous oaths. The threatening peril, 
the strong gripe of dangerous disease makes the hard and un- 
grateful heart of an irreligious man as tender asa child’s; and 
he says, “Oh! if God might be pleased to spare me, I will 
henceforth think more of him.” And when calamity impends 
upon a people, or sin is deeply realised, then true feelings of 
contrition stand ready for expression. Even if they lie at the 
very bottom of the breast, the convulsions of the heart will 
turn over all its sensations and sentiments, so that those of 
penitence and humility shall come uppermost. ‘‘ Because there 
are no changes,” said the Psalmist, “‘God is not feared.” But 
let changes come, and he will be feared, with a reverent hu- 
mility which never yet was offered to a Pagan idol. 
Cheerfulness is more natural to the heart of man than sor- 
row, the gladness and joy of a day of thanksgiving are more 
congenial to us than lamentations and penitence. I said there 
was a significant truth spoken in that fact, but I have express- 
ed only half of it, by presenting it as a testimony to the ful- 
ness and constancy of God’s love. The other part of this les- 
son points most significantly to the duty of man. We are 
drawn easily to God in sorrow —our cries go forth to him 
then as an infant’s to a mother; and so do our arms and hands 
spread out to seek his guidance and comfort. And what means 
the text which speaks of us as “ not knowing that the goodness 
of God leadeth us to repentance?” It means that it ought not 
to be necessary that trial should come upon us, and sorrow gather 
its dark clouds, before we can realise our unworthiness and sin. 
Under the experience of many blessings, always, now, at this 
moment, we exist, sustained and pited by God, yet disobey- 
ing him, slighting his appeals, and doing what we know is 
offensive in his sight. Why can we not realise that sin and 
unworthiness in our hearts, whether we eat, or whether we 
fast? We shall have our individual trials when God sees fit 
to appoint them: public sins and dangers will always attach 
to a people. Let the day then suggest, either in its history or 
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in itself, a truth andaduty. Let some good and deep thoughts 
remind us of our dependence upon God, and turn us back to his 
love from every way of forgetfulness and disobedience. This 
is a humiliation which is without form or superstition. 

There is another good lesson which this day is well suited 
toenforce. The day is appointed, but not observed. It bears 
a very holy title, which we pronounce without solemnity ; it 
is recommended to the regard of all, and the recommendation 
is slighted by many. To a great extent the day is wholly per- 
verted from its intended purpose. It is called holy, and more 
especially so, by having epithets of sadness attached to it ; yet 
in many quarters it is made a day of easy enjoyment, and even 
of rioting. Now it is of comparatively little importance that a 
day of annual occurrence which owes its distinction, and re- 
ceives its character, from the recommendation of certain officials 
in our government should be neglected. This is but a trifle 
compared with the melancholy fact of which it is only a spe- 
cimen — the fact that holy things, abused or perverted, become 
the instrtiments of greater mischief than are things which are 
called unholy. And thus is enforced upon us the lesson, that 
in all that concerns religion, and in all religious matters, the 
form without the reality, the pretence, unregarded in deed, is 
a most fatal thing. We might well afford to have fast day ap- 
pointed each year, and treated with contempt, if we will only 
make it serve to illustrate the great evil, of which it presents 
us with a specimen —the evil attending on a perversion and 
abuse of sacred things; whether sacred days, or sacred autho- 
rities, or sacred institutions, or sacred promises, or sacred pro- 
fessions, or sacred obligations. The pretence of religion is the 
worst form which vice assumes. The hypocrite is the basest of 
men. If the Sabbath is not religiously kept it is the worst day 
in the week ; if a fast day is rescued from customary occupa- 
tions to be spent in frivolity, more sin may be learned or done 
upon it than upon any other equal measure of time. And so 
in all religious matters. The desecration of things esteemed 
sacred, or called sacred, is a fruitful source of depravity of every 
kind. As I have already said, we might well afford and con- 
sent even to have this day of a solemn title but loosely kept, 
if all would improve it as a specimen of the result which will 
ever attend upon the desecration of really religious things, 
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whether customs, institutions, professions or obligations. ‘This 
has been an expensive lesson to the world, purchased at the 
cost of much hypocrisy and depravity. Solemn sounds upon 
thoughtless tongues ; the pretence of religious principle and 
zeal ; the profession of tenets which are not really held ; these 
are illustrations of the perversion of sacred words and usages. 
And so too a community had better be wholly destitute of the 
pretence of religion, than wear merely the pretence, as this 
would habituate us to a general state of things to which we 
see only a slight approximation on this, the so called day of 
‘“‘ Fasting, Humiliation and Prayer.’”’ 'Thus perverted has the 
Christian Sabbath become in many large cities in the Old 
World, and who that has visited them needs to be told that it 
witnesses more of wickedness than all the other days of the 
week? ‘Thus perverted are many sacred usages in some quar- 
ters, such as the consecration by prayer of the standards to be 
borne upon a battle field, and the idle ceremonies of great 
funerals. ‘Thus perverted would all religious things soon be- 
come, if treated as is thisday. Let this day then, when it does 
not humble us for sin, warn us against hypocrisy and insinceri- 
ty,—and it will still be blessed to us. 

We certainly do improve the day, and put it to religious 
uses, if we gather from it religious lessons. If we review the 
train of thought which we have now pursued, we are directly 
led from the sight of the painful desecration of the day, to rea- 
lise upon what the sincerity and the value of all religious ob- 
servances depends. ‘The heart must feel the need of them. 
Either penitence or gratitude may consecrate them, and if they 
are feigned only to be desecrated, the offering which is nominal- 
ly consecrated to heaven, will be but an abomination. 


RELIGIOUS MANIFESTATIONS. 


BY REV. RUFUS ELLIS. 


Re vicion, although the most important, is not the most 
prominent fact inhuman life. As one walks about the streets, 
enters shops, houses, public vehicles, converses with men and 
women, watches them whilst they are occupied with their 
various tasks, he is not very often reminded that man is a wor- 
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shipper of God, and connected with an unseen, a spiritual 
world. The heavens above and the earth beneath, the two 
seem to be widely apart. On the first day of the week indeed 
the churches are open, and the multitude throng towards them. 
But during the long six days, men hasten to field and work- 
shop, and the house of worship seems desolate and out of place. 
Let any one who occupies himself chiefly with the matters 
of religion, wander by chance into a busy scene ;—let him 
go, for instance, to the wharf where noble ships are discharging 
their lading, or to the factory where busy hands and busier 
wheels ply almost without ceasing, or into the field where the 
sower swiftly scatters the good seed, and he will be ready to 
believe that somehow he is out of his element, —he will be 
sure to fancy that he is an object of attention, that something 
in his appearance marks him as out of place. Only on special 
occasions is the subject of religion introduced, and the tenden- 
cy is to put it still more into the background. Legislative 
assemblies are urged to give up their chaplains, and public 
prayers are shunned as formalities. What shall we say to 
these things? Is there little piety in the world? Is religion 
so much neglected, as would seem to be the case? If it is 
with us, where shall it be found? Where is its hiding-place, 
where the secluded spot whence its blessed influences go forth ? 
Cannot the aspect of society be made more religious ? 

As a first reply to these inquiries, I will say in general terms, 
that appearances may greatly mislead us in this matter. Re- 
ligion may be made very prominent, without being genuine. 
Worship is often only one of the pursuits of fashion, one of its 
thousand vain shows, and pious words are too frequently idle 
tales or mere gossip. Because a people are much given to the 
service of the temple and the altar, it by no means follows that 
the heart of the people is turned to God and right in His sight. 
In the ancient world, the attention was continually claimed 
for the subject of religion. The streets of Rome and Athens 
were thronged with priests, and the most gorgeous spectacles 
attracted crowds to the temples. Altars and statues were found 
at every corner and in every square. I perceive, said St. Paul, 
to the men of Athens, that ye are singularly devoted to reli- 
gious observances. Yet in truth, genuine religion entered but 
little into these practices, and most wonderful images were 
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often mere idols. Piety ceased to be pious, in order to gain 
currency, and what seemed to belong to a higher state, was in 
fact only a manifestation of worldliness. A show is but a 
show, whether presented in the theatre or in the temple. 
Moreover, these rites and ceremonies, from being means to 
holiness, came to be ends, mere outward works: as such they 
were multiplied, but as such they were of no moment in a re- 
ligious point of view. Again, wherever the Romish faith 
prevails, religion is seen to be much more prominent than with 
us. The defenders of that ancient faith urge this fact against 
Protestantism ; they gather from it what seems to be proof, 
that in Protestant lands piety is declining ; and indeed there 
is something quite fascinating in their descriptions of Catholic 
life —a life of which religious ceremonies form so large a part. 
The open doors of the churches symbolize the heavenly por- 
tals, through which whoso pleaseth may freely enter. The 
bishop passes, and the crowd reverently bow, to receive a 
blessing. As evening steals on, numberless bells unite to form 
a sweet chime, and the light from the sanctuary vies with the 
fading splendor of the day, and the people all, suspending their 
tasks, flock to the houses of prayer, their rosaries in their 
hands, to hear a solemn litany and to gaze upon what to them 
is an august spectacle. The poor beggars in the streets of 
Rome, so it is said, are accustomed to chant the prayers for the 
dead or a hymn to the Virgin Mary. And again, “On ap- 
proaching Italy from every side, we find the exterior walls of 
the inns and other houses adorned with frescoes representing 
generally the Annunciation or the Nativity. In Bologna al- 
most every corner has its image of the Virgin. In Catholic 
countries the material ornaments of cities are spiritualized ; in 
a town of the Tyrol, for instance, where a fountain surmount- 
ed by an image of the Saviour is to be seen, the stream of water 
issues from a wound in his side, and underneath we read the 
inscription, ‘O all ye who thirst, come to the fountain of life.’ ” 
After the fathers of the second Council of Nice recommended 
the erection of holy images and paintings on the public ways, 
one might have seen in all cities, at the corners of streets, and 
in the markets amidst the busy crowd and pile of objects for 
sale, the gracious image of the Virgin Mary, holding the di- 
vine child enfolded in her arms. The laborious people occu- 
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pied amidst these tumultuous scenes, from time to time would 
turn their eyes to this benignant form, and feel fresh strength 
to support their various trials. 'The sweetest flowers of the 
season are placed from time to time by pious hands at its feet, 
while garlands of every hue are suspended over it and across 
the public ways. 

These appearances are beautiful, yet they do not necessarily 
imply a remarkable activity of the religious sentiment. In 
Catholic ages and in Catholic countries the world seems to 
have grown religious ; the human and the divine, the earthly 
and the heavenly are brought together on every side. Yet we 
do not find any corresponding advance in public and private 
morals. We are compelled to observe that the ceremonies of 
piety are converted from means into ends,— performed as hav- 
ing in themselves, and apart from the inward condition of the 
worshippers, a certain efficacy. Moreover even in the outward 
observance there is a departure from exact truth, an appeal to 
material notions and vulgar prejudices, an accommodation to 
a foolish love of display, a tolerance of a thinly disguised idola- 
try, a practical disregard of our Saviour’s saying, ‘the hour 
cometh and now is when the true worshipper shall worship 
the father in spirit and in truth.’ It is not difficult to make 
piety fashionable, but then it must be a fashionable piety, a 
thing of the senses, of the imagination, of taste, not of the 
soul. It is not difficult to fill up cities and towns with Go- 
thic churches, or to accustom men and women to conversa- 
tion upon spiritual subjects ; but to fill a house of God with 
genuine worshippers and to secure a piety which shall belong 
not so much to the lips as to the heart; these things are not 
easy. I shall not then make so much account of these outward 
evidences of piety. ‘The decline of ceremonies may indicate 
only a decline in the ancient faith concerning their efficacy. 
The prevailing silence upon religious subjects may proceed 
from an unwillingness to speak save from the heart, and to the 
purpose. Outward movements may have been neglected from 
an honest persuasion that they are the occasions of idolatry. 
Professions, religious exercises, of all sorts, may have been neg- 
lected from a growing conviction that the thoughts of the heart 
do not answer to the words of the lips.) We may ask with 
much confidence then, where in our day shall religion be found ? 
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I believe that we can return a good answer for ourselves and 
for our age, at least we need not fear comparison with the past. 
There is piety in the heart, and there is piety in human action. 
There is piety in the heart. The kingdom of God, said Jesus, 
cometh not with observation, for lo! it is within you. And 
again, when thou prayest enter into thy closet and shut the 
door behind thee, and when thou art there, pray to thy Father 
that is in secret. ‘There are not many persons, even amongst 
the most pious of our day, who could go with the devout Cath- 
olic into the almost empty church, and fall upon the knees in 
the aisle for prayer, but I believe that there are very many, who 
could and do enter the closet for this exercise. Our piety 
shrinks from notice. It would not be seen of men. It cares 
not to leave the friendly shelter of the heart. But there in 
secrecy and in silence, the hidden God is sought, by how many ! 
I love to think as I pass along streets and roads, amongst the 
thronging multitude, that I have met quiet worshippers. And 
I am sure that the thought is according to the truth. I see no 
forms prostrate before the shrines of saints. I see no counting 
of beads. I hear no muttered pater-noster or ave Maria, and I 
am not sorry, for in these ways the true spirit of devotion is 
too often quenched, and by these outward instruments the 
avenues through which the soul goes out to God, are too often 
obstructed. 'The ceremony is gone, but better far than out- 
ward rite are the cheerful smile, the meek face, the chance 
word of sympathy, the sweet. look of trust, the perfect quiet- 
ness of the unpretending saint. Without priest or ritual, or 
temple or altar, or holy shrine, without censer or bell or book 
the heart may worship, words even are not necessary, for He 
that formed the mind heareth its unuttered thoughts, its un- 
whispered vows. When religion has once reached the heart, it 
is no longer a show. Never imagine that those who express 
no piety have none ; for the most part their best expressions 
belong to God alone, and are not for human ears. 

But if we would perceive the manifestations of Religion in 
our day, we must seek for them in philanthropic efforts. Men 
are less inclined now than formerly to rest in ceremonial ob- 
servances: the Christian would be found engaged in the service 
of men, and proving by his love for the brethren his love for 
God. Wherever there is one man earnest for the right, earn- 
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est for a Christian order of society, pleading manfully and ten- 
derly the cause of the oppressed, fighting against that supposed 
necessity which draws so many of our brethren to the field of 
battle, with all its agonies and outrages, wherever there are 
men and women going about to do good, entering prisons and 
asylums, addressing the multitude, giving to divine charity a 
voice, there are the pious. Religion is rapidly entering into 
life, trying all that has a name to live by her unerring standards, 
instituting blessed charities, and needful reforms, loving God in 
his images, not of silver or of gold, but of human flesh, plead- 
ing, praying, laboring for that kingdom wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness. Does any one speak of the Crusades of the middle 
ages as manifestations of religious euthusiasm? I would direct 
his attention to our Crusades, to our Crusades against giant 
wrongs, against real evils, against infidel usurpations in the 
holy land of our Father’s earth ; God is rightousness, and zeal 
for rightousness is zeal for God, and where men are striving to 
satisfy the claims of conscience they are bringing religion into 
contact with life, and is it not true that throughout Christendom 
the conscience of the people is awaking into new life? Is it 
not true that even in counting rooms and workshops the great 
questions which Christanity compels us to entertain, are 
every day discussed? does not the heart of humanity throb 
now as never before? It is, lam too well aware, a busy, rest- 
less, working age, yet is it an age of intelligence, of much 
moral life and earnest moral action : religion takes the form of 
philanthropy and every day this form grows more symmetri- 
cal, stronger, and this growth is gradual, slow ; and this because 
it is genuine, but it is sure. It is not difficult to induce a su- 
perstitious man to bow before a shrine, and count his beads ; 
but it is difficult to awaken a spirit of true charity in an age of 
wonderful outward activity. Yet again, according to the spirit 
of our time, it may and does often happen, that the whole 
strength of a religious nature is expended in a conscientious 
effort to perform well the familiar duties of l.fe. We must not 
then hastily conclude that there is little piety, where only a 
little piety appears. We will concede nothing to pretence, 
formality, superstition, sensuous imaginations, which have so 
much share in producing what passes for religion in times 
of ignorance. 
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It should indeed be admitted that ours is a transition-period, 
that many minds are unsettled upon religious subjects, and 
that for this reason men are often silent, and disinclined to 
engage in religious exercises ; and whilst some still exaggerate 
the importance and unduly enlarge the sphere of ceremonies, 
there are others who greatly underrate their value, as means 
for spiritual edification. Yet with this qualification, we may 
assert that there is a strong faith which lives in human hearts, 
and moreover gains a fitting expression. 

But much may be done to render the aspect of the world 
more religious. And what is it? It would seem that little is 
to be gained by any direct efforts to manifest piety, —least 
of all by any attempts to revive the old manifestations, which 
have been tried and found wanting. There are those who 
would go back to the forms of Catholicism, and revive much 
of the ancient ceremonial. We might as well attempt to clothe 
a full-grown man in the garments of achild. Protestantism 
must have its own outward form, a suitable embodiment of its 
own peculiar life. It must be content with no servile copy of the 
past. What then shall this form be? What shall take the 
place of shrines and images and Paternosters? The question 
must be answered in life; portion by portion of the reply 
must be received, as we grow in the true wisdom. For, as 
to religious manifestation, this seems to be the conclusion 
of the matter, —Be sure of the inward being, and all will be 
well. The spirit within will determine the form. At this 
time when men shrink so from expressing themselves upon 
religious subjects, let it be said to all : — Feed the flame within 
upon your secret altar; guard the hidden springs of the out- 
ward life. This surely must be wise, this can involve no 
pretence, this will not compel you to engage in any doubtful 
enterprise or to encourage any form of superstition. Live 
habitually in the presence of your unseen God. Pray without 
ceasing. Use those helps which are appointed for edification. 
Carry a quiet, devout soul into the noisy scenes of life. See 
that your own garments are spotless. Deepen and confirm 
the individual religious sentiment ; and before you have la- 
bored long, the outward manifestation will be recognized. I 
know not what forms the devout spirit in our day will choose. 
Every thing of this sort seems to be sadly undetermined, and 
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some of the most earnest persons lack forms and ceremonies 
altogether, but this I do know that every act of a truly devout 
man will be spiritual and gracious—the faithful deed of a 
faithful mind. Worship and action should be only various acts 
of the same pious soul, pious in the market-place as well as in 
the closet. There are exercises and symbols appropriate to 
religion ; it should have its churches and its prayers, perhaps 
a somewhat elaborate ceremonial ; yet let it not be forgotten 
that piety is manifested when holy men go about in the 
beauty and beneficence of holiness. Such men claim the 
public ways for God, and mark the city as the City ef God, 
the City of His Holiness. Images and altars may be the 
mute witnesses of sins; but where the heart is pure and 
consecrated sin doth not dwell. Let nothing be done which 
might not be done in a Sabbath, and all days become holy, 
let nothing be done which might not be done in a temple, 
and the world becomes a holy place. Religion is not at vari- 
ance with activity ; on the contrary, it has a precept “ diligent 
in business,” and again, a parable of the talents. Let a holy 
spirit enter into every department of human life. In every 
thing let us give thanks. Let the occupations of society be 
such as the most serious and earnest minds can rightly en- 
gagein. Let our prayers aud spiritual songs and all the outward 
tokens and deeds of piety harmonize beautifully with the 
common tenor of our week-day work ; and remember, that be- 
neficence is ever a good form of the religious life, and that 
where charitable deeds are done other monuments of holiness 
are not needed, though they will be found. If, said the Sa- 
viour, thou bringest thy gift to the altar, and there remember- 
est that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy 
gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift. More beautiful 
than any Catholic spectacle would be a throng of brethren 
leaving the church iu search of injured brethren, placing bro- 
therly love before the ceremonial. ‘“ Then come and offer thy 
gift’? — the special peculiar act of piety will not be wanting 
where the heart has cheerfully accepted aud faithfully per- 
formed its task,” and even in the busy world, we shall have 
occasion to say of the word in season, How good is it! 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. NO.III. 
Wasuineton, Marca, 1848. 
Tue two great events of the past month, the acceptance of a 
treaty of peace, and the death and funeral of Mr. Adams, have 
been too abundantly commented on in the papers, to afford the 
scantiest gleaning at this date. And so in place of them I will 
say a few words of a third, that is, a lecture by Dr. Scoresby 
of England on Lord Rosse’s telescope. Dr. S. was invited by 
several gentlemen to give a free lecture on this subject, which 
he consented to do ; and it was at this lecture that I last saw 
Mr. Adams, three days before his last appearance in the House. 
The facts mentioned were almost entirely new to me; and as 
Dr. 8. has returned to England now, it may be worth while to 
keep a little record of them for the benefit of others, perhaps as 
ignorant as myself. As he has been familiar all his life with 
scientific men and things, and for several weeks had the gigan- 
tic instrument under his charge, till he was perfectly acquaint- 
ed with all its parts, there was a peculiar interest in his account, 
which was all the greater, from our old acquaintance with his 
name in stories of polar expeditions. His father was a cele- 
brated Arctic voyager, and he himself, when very young, made 
himself known by curious experiments with lenses of ice, &c. 
‘ As might be supposed, there was a very attractive personality 

about the whole affair. 

The results themselves of the observations made with Lord 
Rosse’s great instrument, are hardly more interesting than the 
process of getting at them. With no other workmen than 
the rough peasantry of his native district, whom he had 
to instruct step by step himself, and with the machinery and 
resources gathered by his energy and perseverance upon his 
own estate, he has accomplished what for mechanical delicacy 
and chemical skill and optical science had never been ap- 
proached. Enthusiastically devoted to mechanics and chemis- 
try from his boyhood, he has embodied his life’s labor, as it 
were, in the construction of this wonderful machine. ‘To ap- 
preciate its delicacy, it must be considered that a mass of metal 
six feet in diameter is ground out and perfectly polished, with 
a depression of about half an inch in the middle, and by so 
exact a curve, that the focal distance, (which is fifty-four feet, ) 
does not vary more than one tenth the thickness of a sheet 
of tissue paper. And to understand this, let the whole surface 
of the mirror he covered up, except a hole an inch across, in 
the centre. From this there will be thrown a perfect map or 
image of the moon, say four inches across, very faint, but with 
every point and line distinctly given. Now let another spot 
be opened, anywhere on the surface, aud another image will 
be thrown, corresponding line to line and point to point, and 
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overlying the other, making it twice as bright. And let these 
be multiplied, till the whole surface is exposed, six feet across: 
and still from every point a complete image of the moon is cast, 
each augmenting the brightness, till there is a blaze of light 
(if gathered in one focus) 30,000 times the brilliancy of the 
moon, and enough to strike one blind. And so perfectly is 
this process accomplished, that Dr. S. has observed craters in 
the moon, apparently no larger than the blunted point of a pin, 
yet with a black spot in the centre, distinctly visible — which 
spot must be reflected separately from every part of the mirror 
to that minute point. This accuracy is obtained by a most in- 
genious apparatus for grinding and polishing, and tested by 
elevating a watch-dial on a pole from the summit of the castle, 
and then observing it at the proper distance, as reflected from 
separate parts of the mirror, till they coincide as perfectly as 
may be, and the watch is seen perfectly distinct and clear. 

So much for the object to be attained. The first difficulty 
was the obstinacy and tenacity of the metal ; which was ex- 
cellent for hardness, polish and resisting rust, but so difficult to 
cast and anneal that it almost always flew to pieces in grinding, 
and out of thirty castings a manufacturer had only been able to 
get two good mirrors of a small size. This Lord Rosse remedied 
(testing each step of the process by curious methods of his 
own,) by casting the metal (three tons in weight, and taking 
sixteen cords of turf to melt it in three great iron crucibles, ) 
upon a great block of cold iron, turned to match the curved 
form of the mirror, so that it might begin to harden from the 
surface. This succeeded extremely well so far as the quality 
of the metal was concerned ; but there being no escape for the 
air, there was half an inch depth of bubbles or “ honey-comb,” 
which was most tedious and obstinate to grind down. ‘To 
obviate this, he then formed his iron block, by driving thin 
plates, wedged close together, into a hoop of the right size, 
supposing the air would force itself between these sheets, where 
the metal could not escape. In this way a surface was obtain- 
ed, very nearly perfect, which could then be ground easily to 
the exact form. When sufficiently firm and cool, it was an- 
‘ nealed in an underground oven, remaining there for sixteen 
weeks. 

Now the curved surface, when polished, is so nice and deli- 
cate, that a speculum belonging to Sir John Herschel at the 
Cape was bent and spoiled by simply lying on a bit of 
pack-thread. ‘T'o poise this great mass, then, so as to guard 
against any damage, was a matter of no small care. Its 
thickness would perhaps secure it against a common accident. 
But besides this, it was supported in the most delicate manner, 
thus. From a single stem, threé branches were formed, to 
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meet the centres of gravity of three several portions of the 
mirror ; each of these was divided into three, and these again ; 
so that the mirror rested finally on twenty-seven points, so 
balanced that it might be divided in as many pieces, without 
disturbing its shape. ‘Then a metal plate was cast to fit accu- 
rately the back of the mirror; and this, being divided into 
twenty-seven pieces, was made to rest on the points aforesaid, 
which were first guarded with bits of felt or leather. And so 
poised, it is trundled back and forth on a little railway, which 
conducts it to its resting-place at the bottom of the enormous 
tube. 

The tube itself (near sixty feet long, and so large that a 
lady walked through it with a good-sized parasol resting on 
her head, and weighing fourteen tons,) rests at one end upon 
the ground, and is swung between two walls of limestone, 
thirty feet apart, to which the tackling and other apparatus are 
adjusted. The vast mass is so counterpoised by weights 
ingeniously swung with pulleys and levers, that it can be 
easily managed by one man at a crank. And the whole pro- 
cess was so accurately planned beforehand, that not a step had 
to be retraced, or a stone thrown down; and when the instru- 
ment was put together, all the parts, which had been for years 
constructing separately, matched so well, that when the eye 
was first put to the eye-piece or microscope at the side, the 
clear image of the heavenly bodies was seen, precisely as before 
calculated and determined. 

Your readers will anticipate the sensible remarks of Dr. 
Scoresby in conclusion, comparing this most amazing product 
of human art, with the perfect workmanship of God. 
‘“‘ Whereas human art,” says Cudworth, “ acts upon the matter 
without, cumbersomely and in a way of tumult or hurly-burly ; 
nature, acting upon the same from within, more commanding- 
ly, doth its work easily, cleverly, and silently.” (= 
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InsTaLLaTion aT Sprinerretp, Mass.—On February 9, 1848, Rev. 
George F. Simmons, formerly minister at Waltham, Mass., was installed over 
the Third Congregational Society in Springfield, as successor to Rev. Dr. 
W. B. O. Peabody. The Sermon was by Rev. Mr. Peabody of Boston; 
Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. Morison of Milton ; Charge, by Rev. Dr. 
Walker of Harvard University ; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Ev- 
erett of Northfield; Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Harrington of Hart- 
ford, Ct.; and the other services by Rev. Mr. Ellis of Northampton, and 
Rev. Mr. Nightingale of Cabotville. 
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Orpination at Fatt River, Mass. — Rev. Samuel Longfellow, recently 
a graduate of the Theological School at Cambridge, was ordained as minister 
of the Unitarian Society in Fall River, February 16, 1848. The Sermon was 
by Rev. Mr. Weiss of New Bedford; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Dr. Fran- 
cis of Harvard University; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Ware of 
Cambridgeport ; Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Briggs of Plymouth; and 
the other services by Rev. Mr. Brigham of Taunton, and Rev. Mr. Hale of 
Worcester. 


Depication at Lexineton, Mass.— On Wednesday, February 23, 1848, 
the new church in Lexington, built by the First Congregational Society, was 
dedicated to God, the Father. The Pastor, Rev. Jason Whitman, having 
recently deceased, the Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Bos- 
ton. The Prayer of Dedication was offered by Rev. Mr. Dorr of East 
Lexington ; the other exercises were by Rev. Mr. Muzzey of Cambridge, and 
Rev. Mr. Stetson of Medford. 


Depication 1n Boston.— The chapel just completed by the Church of 
the Disciples, and situated in a court opening from Beacon Street, was dedi- 
cated March 15, 1848. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Clarke, the 
Minister of the Society; the Dedication Prayer was read by the Minister and 
Congregation ; the other services were by Rev. Mr. Peabody of Boston, Rev. 
Mr. Hall of Dorchester, and Rev. Mr. Barrett of Boston. Mr. Clarke’s society 
have long desired and deserved a building consecrated to religious uses, and 
we are glad that their wishes are fully realized in the possession of this 
cheerful, convenient and unexpensive edifice. 





NOTICE TO FRIENDS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


WE are sincerely grateful for a copy of the interesting and beautifully 
written Report of Mrs. Everett to the Seaman’s Aid Society—of Rev. Mr. 
Burnap’s able discourse on the re-opening of his church in Baltimore, entitled 
“The Position of Unitarianism Defined,”—of Rev. Rufus Ellis’s discourse on 
the character of that dignified, urbane and righteous man, Hon. Joseph Lyman 
of Northampton,—a model in that kind of preaching,—of a Discourse on the 
Life and Death of Hon. John Quincy Adams, by Rev. G. W. Hosmer of Buffa- 
lo, and another on the same subject, by Kev. J. H. Allen of Washington; 
both appropriate and eloquent performances ;—also of Rev. Mr. Gray’s 
skilfully prepared and excellently adapted little annual, “The Teacher’s Pre- 
sent.”—-We wish to say to our contributors and readers that several valuable 
articles, for which we owe many thanks, are in store for publication—We 
had intended to insert a notice of the distinguished citizen and Ex-President— 
Hon. John Quincy Adams, who died February 23, in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, a Representative from Massachusetts in Congress, But the extended 
and multiplied accounts of his life and services, and tributes to his memory, 
that have proceeded from pulpits, papers, and legislative halls throughout the 
whole country, will exclude from our pages all but this record of the great 
man’s departure. 
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